LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
Precedents were not wanting, he said, for the sanction
of this measure. It was not intended to deny the protec-
tion of the country to men like La Fayette, who had been
the framers of the late monarchical constitution of France:
but the nature of French principles was evident from the
resolutions passed by certain societies and from the writings
circulated in this country. Cant phrases were now com-
mon in England as the result of these dangerous doctrines.
One of them was "the National Will," and it was boldly
stated that when the national will was freely expressed by
the majority of the people it ought not to be set aside
by any other power or authority. He knew of no other
way of expressing the national will but by Act of Parlia-
ment. The national opinion might be expressed without
doors, but the Nation could make no formal act, indepen-
dent of its Parliament, other than that of petitioning.
Another doctrine for which the advocates of French
principles contended was Liberty and Equality. Liberty
and equality could exist together only on paper or in the
cry of the mob. The principle of equality was totally
inconsistent with a well-constituted government which, as
in England, having the people at the base of the pyramid
and various orders, rising by imperceptible gradations one
above the other, boasts the Crown for its point. Such was
not the case in France. There could be no government,
no order, no security of Europe, or for England, till the
whole system on which the French had been acting was
abandoned and a better one adopted in its place.
This speech was made shortly before the execution of
LouisXVI and that event stirred the English nation to its
depths. Hatred of France was considered to be the first
duty of a self-respecting Englishman, and if a Frenchman
appeared in public he did so at his peril. War fever seized
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